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formula of laisser faire, much honoured in the nine-
teenth century, took its first steps, though still
cautiously, on the slippery terrain of a directed
economy.

Once the war was over Canadians had no desire
other than to resume the tasks of peace, and to pursue
further the experience which they had acquired in
industry and in international trade. This attitude was
easy for them, since they neither counted on receiving
nor claimed territories or reparations from the van-
quished. Of all the belligerents it was Canada which
most speedily demobilized its troops, took measures to
satisfy the reasonable demands of its veterans, and
to care for its wounded and its war widows. Had these
been the only problems! But there were others; the
mounting deficits of the railroads; the more serious
problem of unemployment, the fatal consequence of
the swift closing down of a great number of war plants,
which was the prelude to inevitable cuts in salaries and
prices, and later of strikes. Since they were the hardest
hit, Western farmers and industrial workers believed
that the time had come for them to defend their own
interest by political action undertaken apart from the
old parties. Better still, for the farmers at least, there
was possible a recourse to the co-operative system.

Fortunately, this first internal crisis, which few
nations wrere able to avoid, was of short duration. After
1924 the forward drive of the war years was resumed.
Better machinery and a more general use of electricity
in factories, an improvement in agricultural methods,
the discovery of new mines, these were all factors that
permitted Canada to increase its industrial production
as well as its production of grain and other resources.
Such a resumption of economic activity, however,